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invasion a few years before had spent itself, and the
country was largely apathetic. There was also a great
deal of distress owing to the interruption of trade with
the Continent, and more than a little rioting. In Parlia-
ment the Whigs took advantage of every event at home
or abroad that could be used as a handle against ministers,
and the latter had to deal with criticism on its merits, for
an appeal for a common front in the hour of crisis would
not have met with any response from the England of
George III. The London mob could always be relied
upon to create trouble. In 1810, for example, that most
aristocratic of Radicals, Sir Francis Burdett, M.P. for
Westminster, was adjudged by the House of Commons
guilty of a scandalous libel, and the Speaker accordingly
issued a warrant for his committal to the Tower. Burdett
defied arrest at his house in Piccadilly, and the mob rallied
to his defence; the Riot Act was read, and the Life
Guards called out, before he was duly incarcerated. Yet,
this disunion at home did not prevent Wellington from
winning victory after victory in the Peninsula; possibly it
even stiffened the attitude of ministers, because as they
knew that nothing would placate the Opposition there
was no use attempting to pander to the latter.
The duel between Canning and Castlereagh had been
followed by the formation of an administration with
Perceval at its head. The new Prime Minister had been
a favourite of Pitt ever since he had entered the House
of Commons as M.P. for Northampton in 1796. Sir John
Sinclair says:
"He spoke without the disagreeable cant of the Bar,
was never tedious, was particularly distinct in matters
of business, and explained his financial measures with
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